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A rough estimate, based on a scale of values established by
Your Highness, proves that those dimensions can be attained.
Francis I was no longer, in 1814, the young madcap he
had been in 1797 and at Campo Formio; the hurricane of
war which he had then unleashed on Europe with the
destruction of Venice had taught him in some measure
that force can only erect states when it is controlled. The
Austrian note of December 10 was a masterpiece of con-
structive statesmanship. It should have settled the matter,
since everyone wanted an accord. Instead, it brought
about a storm. The Prussians were infuriated; after the
conversation with Alexander, they had begun once more
to hope that they would get the whole of Saxony; the offer
of a fifth was an outrage. Hardenberg delivered a vehe-
ment note to Alexander on December 20, which the latter
passed on to the Austrian Emperor.8 Austria's offer was
rejected, almost with disdain, and all of Saxony was
claimed. Alexander, who was beginning to fear a rap-
prochement between France and Austria, sent Czartoryski
to Talleyrand to say that he no longer desired the com-
plete destruction of Saxony and would give his consent to
a small nucleus being left independent. At the same time
he asked Talleyrand if France had entered into any en-
gagements with Austria. Talleyrand answered in the nega-
tive. Czartoryski thereupon asked whether, in case no
agreement on Saxony should be reached, France would
enter into any. "I would be sorry," was Talleyrand's an-
swer.4 Alexander also had a long interview with Metter-
nich, in which he was "cold, sharp, and severe" with the
unfortunate chancellor. He complained of not knowing
what to believe of everything he was told by the Austrians
and the Prussians, so contradictory were their statements*
Was it then that an unusual incident took place, which
was revealed after Metternich's death by the publication
*D'Angeberg, op. cit., I, 531-535.
* Correspondance intdite, pp. 180-181.